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Present this coupon & receive one free vegetarian or all 
dressed pizza. This coupon is valid Tuesday, November 9, 
1993 only. One coupon per customer per visit. 

11AM - ’TIL CLOSING 



SHOWBAR 

1106 DE MAISONNEUVE VV. 
845-9002 
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1107 STE. CATHERINE W. 

844-6769 
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(In tfie Ghetto ) 
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201 Milton Avenue 
845-0050 



Faculty Programme In International Health 
Programme facultalre de santé internationale 



• SEMINAR SERIES • 

Speaker: Dr. Jacques DeMilliano 

President, Médecins Sans Frontières International 
Topic: Medical Humanitarian Aid: Decisive, involved 

and independent 

Date: Friday, November 5, 1993, Noon 

Place: Leacock Building, 855 Sherbrooke West 

(corner of McTavish and Dr. Penfield), Room 232 



AJmedi 



'MEDECINS SANS FRONTIERES 



For information, call Dr. Rosamund Lewis at 398-7424 





Î En collaboration avec Les^ du Mau rï&r Liée 



L'Écran Humain et le Musée d’art contemporain de Montréal présentent 

TENTATIONS 



Spectacle évènement multimédia inspiré de l’univers fantastique du peintre Jérome Bosch 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14 novembre 1993, 20 h 




= MUSÉE D'ART CONTEMPORAIN DE MONTRÉAL 



Sàiïë Beverley Webster Rolph 185, rue Sainte-Catherine Ouest (métro Place-des-Arts) 



AVAILABLE AT: NEON, 4251 ST.- DENIS 



12 $ 10 $ 8 $ 

KGWU nUOUNTS/WS GROUftSCX 10. 



BILLETTERIE OU MUSEE: 

847-6212 
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Her-story: Word of Mouth 



BY MELANIE 
NEWTON 

In western thinking, the writ- 
ten word has displaced a much 
older oral tradition as a means of 
passing history on to future gen- 
erations. 

Ranging in age from 73 to 21 , 
four South Asian women spoke 
at the speakers' panel Pioneering 
Women: An Oral History Encoun- 
ter, held last Friday at the South 
Asian Women's Community 
Centre to mark Women's His- 
tory Month. It was a reminder 
that, in many cultures, a strong 
oral tradition still exists. 

Born at the beginning of 
Mahatma Candhi'santi-colonial 
rebellion, Rita Shakuntala Nowry 
described growing up in India at 
the start of Gandhi's anti-Raj 
movement, and the changes it 
brought to Indian women's lives. 

"The 20's was the time when 
Mahatma Gandhi started wid- 
ening the base of the freedom 
movement to mass level. Until 
then it was the movement of the 
intelligentsia. The British had no 
difficulty in dealing with armed 
rebellion but they did not know 
how to handle the menace 
caused to their empire by this 
half-naked fakir," said Nowry. 

In order to give the strength 
of numbers to the anti-British 
revolution, the movement's male 
leaders welcomed women's par- 
ticipation. Women were crucial 
in the "salt marches", which 
boycotted British products sold 
in India in place of indigenous 
ones. 

"As if, out of dust, men and 
women rose responding to his 
call. Women who had never 
crossed the threshold of their 
houses, no matter what caste or 
class they belonged to came on 
the streets, faced the police and 
lathi charges [where the police 
attacked protestors with trun- 
cheons] and went to prison," 
said Nowry. 

However c er India's inde- 
pendence in 1 v48, most of the 
promises of gender equality 
never became an effective real- 
ity. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru passed several laws giv- 
ing women equal rights on pa- 
per, such as 1 955's law which 
gave women tne right to own 
land. However, many of the new 
policies lacked the popular sup- 
port to make any difference in 
women's lives. 

Academic racism 

Dr. Vijaya Mulay came to 
Canada when India's post-colo- 
nial euphoria had passed. Hav- 
ing been very involved in the 
movement, she felt disen- 
chanted with the government. 

In the early 70's, the Trudeau 
government relaxed its immi- 
gration policies, allowing pro- 
fessionally-trained people to en- 
ter. Mulay came to Canada with 
a PhD, but found that the Cana- 




dian medical system didn't con- 
sider her degree valid. 

The situation worsened when 
Mulay applied for a job in Van- 
couver, and her new boss found 
out she didn't have "papers". 
She asked if she could at least do 
lab research and was instructed 
to go down a hallway to find her 
new job. 

"This place had pressing ma- 
chines and laundry machines," 
said Mulay. "He'd sent me to the 
laundry. I took the nightshift, so 
nobody I knew would see me, 
got back to the place where I 
was living and I said 'Is this why 
my father worked hard for me? 
To come to this place and work 
in a laundry?"' 

Nowry also experienced rac- 
ism when she went to England 
foruniversity in the 1 950's. How- 
ever, she found the British more 
tolerant on their homeground, 
than they were under the Raj's 
protection. 

"I hated the British [in India], 

I was going there merely to learn. 
But soon, I discovered that the 
British at home were quite dif- 
ferent from the British in India," 
said Nowry. 

Something akin to apartheid 
existed under British colonial- 
ism, not only in India, but across 
the British Empire. Colonialism 
ruined theindigenous textileand 
handicraft industries by bank- 
rupting the Indian market. 

While the British used an anti- 
sexist message as an excuse to 
bring colonialism to India, colo- 
nial capitalism made things 
worse for Indian women. For 
example, British Christianity out- 
lawed Hindu temple dancers, 
who were considered sacred 
wives of the gods. This forced 
the women, who had no other 
means of supporting themselves, 
into prostitution. 

Nowry also singled out the 
rise in consumerism, introduced 
to many countries by European 
colonialism, as a major factor 
contributing to the rise in the 



number of wife burnings in In- 
dia, which have received so much 
attention in the North American 
media. 

Building on the past 

Mulay says it was her Indian 
background which helped her 
to survive the problems she en- 
countered in Canada. 

"I've always felt that my child- 
hood growing up in India was 
very important, because, if I 



BY DAVE LEY 

Louis would have liked it. 

Molière's Tartuffe, first per- 
formed before the royal court at 
Versailles in 1664 is now being 
presented by McGill's depart- 
ment of English Drama and 
Theatre program. 

Translated by Ranjit Bolt and 
directed by Coral Larson Thew, 
Tartuffe's theme of hypocritical 
transparency is evident in every- 
thing from the insincerity of the 
main character to the backstage 
which is visible to the audience 
towards the end of the play. 



hadn't had that childhood, I 
don't know how I would have 
been able to face the struggles 
I've faced here in Canada," she 
said. 

Mulay also voiced the feel- 
ings of many immigrants when 
she said that she sometimes 
questions her decision to emi- 
grate. 

"In retrospect, I do feel that if 
I had had some guidance from 
somebody else, I might have 



Despite Molière's favoured 
position with King Louis XIV of 
France, the play was banned until 
1 669 by critics who claimed that 
the play was offensive to religion 
by portraying the main charac- 
terTartuffe, a pious pauper taken 
in by the rich Orgon, as a fraud 
who tries to seduce his patron's 
wife and take over his estate. 

In fact, the McGill cast of 1 993 
did such a good job, they prob- 
ably would have been banned 
as well. The opening orgy per- 
formed to the music of Enigma 
sets the scene for showing the 
small difference between those 



been able to do that [stay in 
India]. Right now, I've come full 
circle. I'm back to where it 
started. And I think to myself, 
what the heck am I doing here?" 
she said. 

The third speaker, Jennifer 
Chew, who grew up in Canada, 
stated that while she "had never 
felt like going back to India", she 
was also very aware of the fact 
that, though she was Canadian, 
her roots were elsewhere. 

"I've found that the racism is 
very subtle. At work you hear 
things about immigrants. No 
matter how much on the sur- 
face you may feel you're ac- 
cepted as part of the society, 
there's always something miss- 
ing," said Chew. 

The final speaker, McGill So- 
cial Workstudent Nadra Qadeer, 
said it was important to recog- 
nize that historians are not the 
people who create the past. His- 
tory, she said, is written one day 
at a time. 

"I'msurealot of people would 
agree with me that this is how 
history should be taught, rather 
than recording one battle after 
another. Nowadays, we are com- 
ing to recognize the importance 
of speaking about personal ex- 
perience, and many people are 
now writing, instead of history, 
HER-story," said Qadeer. 



who play up to the hypocritical 
morality of society and those 
who seek to ignore it. 

Generally, the acting at Tues- 
day's first-night performance 
was superb. Special mention 
goes to Cécile Lassere, who 
played Dorine, the maid to 
Orgon's daughter Mariane. Seth 
Abramovitch was magnificent 
in his portrayal of Tartuffe, the 
two-faced supposedly religious 
fanatic who swindles his way to 
fortune. 

The play is an excellent mod- 
ern adaptation of an old classic. 
The 1 7th century costumes and 
setsare combined brilliantly with 
the scenes, modern music and 
occasional contemporary collo- 
quial wit. 

This production is bound to 
be a hit. It's hard to review a play 
that has so few faults and so 
many good qualities, so its best 
to give the obvious advice: it's a 
good play, go see it. 

Tartuffe is being staged by the 
McGill Department of English 
Drama and Theatre Program, and 
runs from November 3-6 and 1 0- 
1 3. Performances are in the Arts 
Building's Moyse Hall, and admis- 
sion is $6. for students. 



Oigies and authenticity in Tartuffe 

McGill's Tartuffe an excellent adaptation 




David Haydn-Joncs and Seth Abramovilch as Orgon and Tartuffe 
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Deliberately forgetting? 

Five hundred years and counting after the murder of millions of 
First Nati ms people, following their brutal encounter with columbus 
and associates, Native people in Canada and in areas throughout the 
world continue to be oppressed. They are absent from the school 
curriculun , misrepresented in the media, silenced. 

1 his ye; r’s Culturefest will not take any steps towards rectifying 
these oppn ssions. Not one event, of the 13 organized, even acknowl- 
edges the presence of Native people in this country or others. 

In fact, events such as the “workshop on Uganda”, in which a 
Catholic missionary will speak about his life in Uganda as a Canadian 
and where he worked with youths “from over 52 tribes” only acts to 
perpetuate this tradition of silence. 

Once again, a privileged white male will be given the go-ahead to 
appropriât»; and validate someone else’s culture. Once again Native 
people so otten pressured with arms and ignorance will be robbed of an 
opportunity to define themselves - to speak in their own tongues. 

If the object of culturefest is indeed, as one Students’ Society exec 
claims, “to encourage awareness, understanding and tolerance”, why 
is it that the experience of Native people, the world over, is not being 
addressed? 

Did people just fail to notice when First Nations youth in Davis Inlet 
tried to commit suicide by inhaling gas because they felt they had 
nothing to live for? Were people not here to witness Oka? Arc people 
oblivious to the fact that First Nations people governed themselves 
before the Europeans came and demand to do so again? 

Perhaps organizers of Culturefest are unwilling to allow Native 
people to define their own culture because they fear that this will 
jeopardize the festive apolitical mood. After all, the experience of 

Nativepeoplecannotbe discussed withouttalkingaboutcolonialisation, 

bloodshed and the land we’re sitting on. And maybe that would spark 
the emergence of a new interpretation of Culturefest. One which would 
treat the political as an integral part of the cultural, forcing people to re- 
examine the roots of their culture - allowing people to speak for 
themselves. 

Patricia Harcwood 
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LETTERS 



Ihe Doily welcomes oil letters under 300 words. Add your name, program, year ond phone number. Anonymity con be provided; talk to on editor beforehand. We 
print oil letters provided they ore not rocisl, sexist, homophobic or slanderous. Opinions con be expressed in the form of o Hyde Pork, no more thon 500 words. 

HYDE PARK 



Our Only Choice 

Opinion submitted by Courtney Maclnnes 



Take a marketing course 

To the Daily: 

1 am disgusted at your article in the 
Nov. 1 issue which read “Magazine 
called sexist by student groups”. You 
claim that the C.C. is sexist. The fact is, 
it’s a management magazine aimed at 
the students of that faculty, the major- 
ity of which find it funny and non- 
oflensive. Wc, management people, 
expect and accept this type ofhumour, 
which is why it is targeted at us. It was 
not meant tosatisfyyourhumour need, 
nor that of the Sexual Assault Centre. 

Take a marketing course. 

What I find offensive is the tasteless 
article in question, in which the Daily 
demonstrates its double standards. It is 
disappointing when you claim to be so 
politically correct and concerned with 
human rights, then you are willing to 
tarnish a person’s name because it will 
make a colorful title. It is legit to voice 
your opinion (it’s called ’Freedom of 
the Press’, have you heard of it?), but it 
is inexcusable to walk all over an indi- 
vidual when he has pleaded with you 
not to mention his name as he feels it 
may hinder his acceptance into gradu- 



atcstudie5 in McGill. Instead part ofthe 
title of your article read: “Don’t Men- 
tion My Name”, says editor (his n amc). 
So you have a catchy title. Congrats. 
Did your ratings increase? Do you have, 
more ads this week? Or docs Ms. Unna 
feel that she’s a better person now? At 
least the C.C. is aimed at making people 
laugh, your sole purpose was to offend. 
At least the C.C. editors were decent 
enough to apologize and promised to 
be more considerate in the future. I 
have not seen any apologies from the 
Daily to the C.C. editor yet. 

RlmaZaarour 
Female U3 Management student 
who finds the CC. entertaining 

Forgive us our sins... 

To the Daily: 

About the McGill Daily “Culture" 
cover of Thursday, Oct. 28: they jeered 
and mocked Him to His face as well, in 
the hours He was dying on the cross. 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Graham D Darling 
Chemistry 



Socialization leads us to accept 
alcohol unquestioningly asa harm- 
less drug. In a city where the drink- 
ing age is 18 and the bar scene is 
alive, we falsely believe that drink- 
ing is the only way to have fun, to 
party. 

Thisissobecauseoftheprohibi- 
tion of marijuana and other drugs. 
Society has chosen one drug to tol- 
erate and largely promoted it, until 
it has become an accepted conven- 
tion. Media creates mind, so the 
image of alcohol as the sole safe 
option when partying has been 
born. 

People have the ‘right’ to go to 
bars and get drunk. But it is illegal 
to smoke pot in your own home, 
much less at a bar. People don’t 
realize that pot is okay, that it is 
healthy. Socialization has led peo- 



ple to believe that it is wrong. 

They don’t understand what pot 
is, it’s essence. They have an image 
of it in their heads, a negative stere- 
otype that is projected on the user. 
The only way they can change this 
stcroetype of pot created by the 
media is to smoke the herb itself. 
Then they will understand what it 
feels like to be stoned and their 
previous conceptions will fall apart. 
I’ve seen it happen. 

I feel oppressed by the one op- 
tion party scene: Drink and drink 
more! I consider alcohol an evil 
drug with high possibilities of seri- 
ous harmful side effects. 

When I go out at night and see 
liquor presented in as many ways as 
possible, I feel smothered by the 
lackofanother option. I want to go 
out, but I don’t want to go out and 



get drunk. I want to go out and get 
stoned. 

When will this prohibition end 
so I ean live here in Montréal in true 
freedom to go out and have fun the 
way I want to? Everywhere I go, I’m 
pushed to drink alcohol, the ‘legal’ 
drug, and looked d own on for sm ok- 
ing pot, the ‘illegal’ drug. 

But who is to tell us that alcohol 
is okay and pot is not? Who has that 
right, especially when it is so wrong? 
Why can society push alcohol on us 
while steering us away from pot? 
Why does everyone accept this con- 
vention so readily? It’s time to open 
our eyes and remove the blinders. 

It’s time to realize we are mature 
and responsible enough to make 
our own decisions. It’s time for 
change. 
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BYDAN ROBINS 

I have this picture of someone, 
maybea McGill Artsstudent, wak- 
ing up in the morning, bleary 
eyes, wondering what to wear. 
Does Guatemalan go with Nepa- 
lese? she wonders as she stum- 
bles to the closet. Is my poncho 
warm enough for November? 

She likely bought these 
clothes from one of Montreal's 
several shops specializing in 
clothes and handicrafts pro- 
duced in the poorest areas of the 
world's poorest countries: Third 
World Chic. 

According to Caroline Hus- 
band, a Université de Montréal 
student who co-owns the re- 
cently-opened One World on St- 
Laurent, this is a fashion state- 
ment that appeals to many stu- 
dents, especially those who're 
into the '60s peace, love and 
good drugs aesthetic. 

But it didn't start with the 
modern liberal student. Europe- 
ans have long enjoyed surround- 
ing themselves with cultural 
tidbits from the societies they've 
destroyed. Collections have been 
maintained, museums have been 
filled, and even the occasional 
brown "savage" has been pre- 
sented for the titillation of the 
court. 

A white-run business serving 
mainly white consumers, Third 
World Chic is a denial of differ- 
ence and a denial of the political 
and economic realities that make 
it possible. 

The message is that we all live 
in the same global village— and 
to hell with people who won't 
give up their culture into the 
world of commodity exchange. 

Commerce in culture 

But it's not just one world. 
There is a developer world 
(where we are) and a developed 
world (where people get devel- 
oped whether they like it or not). 
Without the colonial history 
shared by the two, Third World 
Chic could not exist. 

There have never been any 
reparations made for slave-trad- 
ing, and European economic 
colonialism has continued. As a 
result, colonized nations have 
been left impoverished, with lit- 
tle choice but to sell off every- 
thing they can. 

"Third World countries have 
to export to survive because we 
don't have any international 
safety net and no prospect for 
one," said McGill economics prof 
Myron Frankman. 

While this has most com- 
monly meant a switch from sub- 
sistence agriculture to large-scale 
cash-crop farming (often domi- 
nated byU.S. agribusiness), cul- 
tural production has also been 
geared up for an export market 



Third World Chic? 



The commodification of culture 

in a neo-colonial age 




Along one wall were small laughing Buddhas. Opposite them were 
some hand-painted Indonesian embroidery and in the back I could see 
African wood-carvings. 



I was in one of Montreal's boutiques of Third World Chic, where cul- 
tures are mixed and matched like so many baseball cards, and consumed 
alongside potato chips and t.v. dinners. I felt dirty. Selling off their culture 
may be one of the few options left to the world's rural poor, but I can't 
help but feel it's the sign of a definitive victory for liberal colonialism. 



— a market which is inherently 
unstable. 

"The ethnic clothing market 
around the world is very capri- 
cious, it comes and goes. It's not 
something we would ever en- 
courage anyone to become 
deeply involved in," said Ted 
Macdonald of Cultural Survival, 
a Massachussetts-based group 
which works with indigenous 
peoples the world over to pre- 
serve traditional culture. 

Almost all of the trade goes 
through large-scale commercial 
importers. Pier One is among the 
biggest, operating 30 stores in 
Canada and over 600 in the U.S. 
According to John Baker, a 20- 
year employee working in the 
merchandising department of 
PierOne'sTexashead office, they 
don't deal directly with artisans, 
who subsequently receive very 
little of the eventual sale price. 

"Because the craftspeople 
don't get to talk to their custom- 
ers, they have no idea what their 
products are worth," said Jacqui 
MacDonald, director of Bridge- 
head Canada, a non-profit group 
which tries to deal with produc- 
ers on a fair basis. 

Instead, the money goes to a 
long chain of intermediaries. These 
are local "entrepreneurs" who 
control access to the export mar- 
ket and are able to take the big- 
gest part of the profits before the 
products even leave the countiy. 

Baker said one of the biggest 
questions a Pier One buyer asks 
when deciding whether to deal 
with a "Third World" artisan is, 
"How many can they produce?" 

Because an individual artisan 
could never produce the 6000 
items necessary to put 10 in 
each Pier One store, Pier One 
and other commercial enter- 



prises deal instead with larger- 
scale networks, often under the 
control of master craftspeople 
and local elites. 

Sometimes, they are organ- 
ized into factories, but a study 
published by the Indian Council 
for Research on International 
Economic Relations in 1986 
found that, at least in India, small- 
scale workshops were far more 
common. 

Because they are often free of 
government regulations of fac- 
tory health and environmental 
standards, such workshops are 
cheaper for the owners, who 
can therefore make higher prof- 
its. (This isn't a problem for elites 
in countries such as Guatemala, 
where factories are effectively 
unregulated.) 

The study also concluded that 
though the handicrafts industry 
had provided higher wages for 
rural Indian workers, often work- 
ing conditions were "primitive, 
uncontrolled and unregulated," 
according to Ann Weston, one 
of the authors of the study. 

Workers frequently came 
down with respiratory problems, 
and dyes from the rug-making 
process often found their way 
into local water sources. Mean- 
while, children worked in the 
shops at the expense of their 
education (researchers were 
unable to determine if the chil- 
dren were forced to work as 
bonded labour). 

"The idea that you're sup- 
porting an individual artisan is 
misplaced," said Weston. 

Still, with the world economic 
system as it is, and with U.S.- 
dominated lending institutions 
such as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 
showing little interest in chang- 



ing it, artisans in impoverished 
countries may have little choice. 

"It's one of the few ways that's 
been found to bring money into 
these rural areas," said Weston. 

The principles of funk 

There's a town in southwest- 
ern China called Dali. Dali is 
Chinese for Great Principle, but 
the surrealist reference isn't com- 
pletely inappropriate. Dali is 
Third World Chic run amuck. 

Clustered around Di'er 
Zhaodaisuo, where I stayed on a 
visit two years ago, were restau- 
rants sporting names such as 
Salvador's, Jim's Peace Café and 
the Coca-Cola Restaurant, where 
you could buy Mexican food 
and oatmeal cookies. You could 
also rent English novels, or read 
the mostly-English graffiti on the 
walls. "Free Tibet," said one. 
"Free Palermo," said the next. 

About half of the restaurants 
sold pizza. Most had English 
names. The people who worked 
in them spoke better English than 
anyone else I'd met in China. 

The tourists in Dali called 
themselves travelers and carried 
backpacks instead of suitcases. 
Mostly they bought batiks — 
wall-hangings and clothes— but 
there was also a brisk trade in 
local marble. They looked with 
disdain upon the middle-class 
and middle-aged who flock to 
the Forbidden City and buy up 
touristy crap. 

There was a debate among 
the seasoned "travelers" who 
came through Dali: Was this au- 
thentic China they were experi- 
encing? Or were they somehow 
cheating themselves with a fake, 
a rip-off by those cunning Chi- 
nese, willing to steal money from 
honest westerners who just want 



to experience the "real" China. 

There are places like Dali all 
across the world's poorer coun- 
tries. Places where the local 
economy has shifted entirely 
towards filling the needs of the 
alternative traveler, who likes 
bright colours and hungers after 
authenticity. 

But because they are produc- 
ing for an export market, arti- 
sans in non-industrialized coun- 
tries produce for western tastes. 
"They're actually responding to 
contemporary fashion de- 
mands," said Cultural Survival's 
Macdonald. 

While at its worst extremes, 
villagers are taken out of their 
communities and away from 
their subsistence farming base 
to work in factories producing 
business shirts and Santa Claus 
ornaments, there is a danger 
that cultural concerns might give 
way under market pressures. 

"I've seen cases where par- 
ticularly skilled artists were told 
they had to produce 300 items, 
and they all had to be the same," 
said Macdonald. 

"It's a risky business," said 
Paul Freundlich, founder and 
presidentof the FairTrade Foun- 
dation and president emeritus 
ofCo-opAmerica. "Ontheother 
hand, they don't have a whole 
lot of options. Maybe the only 
groups with a real chance of 
surviving are those who sell to 
tourists, or who can get their 
products outside of the country. 

"What's most crucial is not 
that there be some artistic ideal 
of design but that the people 
don't have to leave their com- 
munities to be workers or pros- 
titutes or fodder for someone 
else," he said. 

Fairer trade? 

Enter the Alternative Trading 
Organizations (ATOs). With 
names like Aid to Artisans and 
Self-Help Craft, they aim to make 
the commerce in culture more 
profitable and less destructive 
for people living in impoverished 
countries. They also try to make 
western consumers more aware 
of the political issues surround- 
ing the trade in Third World 
Chic. 

"Our main aim is to assist 
producer-groups to sell more of 
their products and to promote 
fair trade in the international 
forum, where the people in the 
producing countries receive a 
fair return for their product," 
said Paul Leatherman, the ad- 
ministrative officer of the Inter- 
national Federation for Alterna- 
tive Trade, an umbrella group of 
about 60 ATOs and producer 
groups in 'developing' countries. 

While most of these organiza- 
tions are located in Europe, there 

continued on page 8... 
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Thursday 

McGill Student Health 
Services presents " Self-Care Cay 
1993 ". Booths on Holistic 
Medicine, Women's Health, 

First Aid, Fitness and more! 
Union 107-108, 10h-15h. 

The McCill Christian Festival is 
holding a clothing swap at the 
Yellow Door (3625 Aylmer), 

1 Oh-1 7h (also on Friday). Bring 
clothes for swapping before 
12h. Info: Dave at 282-9356. 

Thinking of studying in 
Israel? A representatie from 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
will be available for your 
questions at Hillel, 3460 
Stanley, 13htol5h. 845-9171. 

Storytelling at the Yellow Door 
Coffee House, the first Thursday 
each month. Today, Jamaican 
storyteller Pat Dillon, 20h30 at 
3625 Aylmer. $2. 

The Wake, a play by Steven R. 
Hay shows at 22h at Studio C 
(1604 St-Laurent). $7/$ 5 for 
students or unwaged. Also 
Friday to Sunday. 

Friday 

The Centre for Developing 
Area Studies presents a talk by 
Theo Hills on "Tropical Small 
Farming— Scale, Technology & 
Gender". 12h at 3715 Peel St., 
room 100. 

Shakdi presents Babakiueria 
(Barbecue Area), an anthropo- 
logical account of white Aus- 
tralia from the perspective of 
people of colour. Discussion 
will follow. 16h30 in the Q- 
PIRG office, Eaton 505. Info: 
398-7432. 

The McGill Christian Fellow- 
ship is having a large group 
meeting at 1 9h at Dio (corner 
of Milton and University). Info: 
Tien at 284-7645. Everybody 
welcome. 

The McGill Symphony Orches- 
tra plays Rachmaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky. 20h. Free, but you 
have to pick up passes at the 
Pollack Hall Box office. Call 
398-4547. Also on Sunday and 
Monday. 

Tariq, with live band plays at 
the Alley. Doors open at 21 h, 
$2. Also on Saturday. 

Haitian historian Claude 
Moise talks about Developments 
in Haiti in Leacock 232 at 18h. 
Sponsored by Friends of Haiti 
and the BSN. 

Ongoing 

Musee d'Art Contemporain de 
Montreak To Dec. 5 "Eric 
Cameron Exposed/Concealed" 
A video installation by Eric 
Cameron.To Jan.2 Installation 
by Thieroy Kuntzel. Also, large 
works by Jean-Paul Riopelle. At 
187 Ste. Catherine W. 847- 
6226. Free Wednesdays be- 
tween 6 and 9 

"Sharing Our City" A look at 
the multicultural make-up of 
Montreal. A permanent exhibit 
on the history and archeology 
of Montreal on the site of the 
city's founding. At 350 Place- 
Royale, Old Montreal. 872- 
9150. Free Wednesdays be- 
tween 5 and 8 

Montreal Storytellers. Nov. 
10-Scheduled readings and 
open mike. La Galerie Fokus, 68 
Duluth E. 284-6642/681-981 7 



Culture not conflict 



No political agenda for Culturefest '93 



BY MELANIE 
NEWTON AND 
PATRICIA 
HAREWOOD 



Gala will feature Jamaican reg- 
gae band INUSASO. 

Scarone doesn't expect either 
band to do "anything political at 



Nope, no politics here. 

That's the message which the 
organizers of this year's 
Culturefest sent to the McGill 
student body about Culturefest 
'93. With the slogan 'Passport to 
the World', the week long cul- 
tural extravaganza is taking over 
the Shatner building this week. 

According to organizer Paola 
Scarone, presidentof SALSA both 
herself and co-organizer Tatiana 
Glad made sure they got their 
non-political message 
across to participât- 
ing clubs. 

"We want to « d 
show tolerance. We % m! 
want to introduce A 
people to cultures \ IRj* 
they know nothing % & 
about. But we want to 0 , 
keep it light, fun, and I ^ 
not necessarily make \ 
them think that it's any- m. 
thing political. All the tra- ^ 
ditional stuff doesn't mix % 
with politics," said Scarone. ^ 

Scarone emphasized that ^ 
Culturefest '93's apolitical 1 
multicultural angle was not ’ 
imposed by the Students' So- 
ciety, and groups were not 
forced to comply with it. 

According to SSMU President 
Mark Luz, Culturefest has tradi- 
tionally chosen to focus on spe- 
cific aspects of culture, particu- 
larly, "the music, food, and 
dance" as opposed to the politi- 
cal element. However, Luz does 
admit that the separation of the 
two is merely superficial. 

"What I say is that politics and 
culture often go hand in hand. 
Politics often forms people's cul- 
ture. You can never leave it out. 
It's just a matter of focusing on 
one or the other. I think it would 
be great to have a political fest," 
said Luz. 

Still, Luz sees Culturefest as 
being merely a "social function". 

"People are afraid to under- 
stand the political side of it. 
Culturefest is not the forum for 
thatortraditionally hasn't been," 
he added. 

And compared with 
Culturefest '92, thisyear'ssched- 
ule certainly seems to be down- 
playing the politics. The week 
kicked off yesterday with a day 
long exhibition on Switzerland, 
arguably not one of the world's 
current political hotspots. 

Several international musicians 
will be performing this week, 
among them the El Salvador 
Musical Folklore Group, which 
entertained students in the Shat- 
ner cafeteria this week. 

This evening's International 



A messy divorce 

However the inclusion of ex- 
tremely political student groups 
such as the Palestinian Solidarity 
Committee (PSC) and Lesbians, 
Gays, Bisexuals of McGill (LBGM) 
raises questions about the possi- 
bility of an apolitical show. 

PSC President Rami Dajani is 
one of several student leaders 
skepticalabouttheidea 
that culture 



Anti-oppression week? 

The choice of the slogan "Pass- 
port to the World" has also raised 
a few eyebrows. Scarone stated 
she chose it because it repre- 
sented "cultures from all over 
the world". Some international 
students found it "offensive", and 
saw it as evidence that Culturefest 
is inherently another example of 
western cultural imperialism. 

Zimbabwean student Rumbi 
Katedza describesthe^^^ 



▼yr w - or 

should — be pre- 
sented separately from poli- 
tics. 

"ForPalestiniansit'ssomewhat 
difficult because our culture has 
a lot to do with politics. Alot of 
our folklore revolves around po- 
litical events," said Dajani. 

LBGM's political co-ordinator 
David D'Andrea felt that 
Culturefest's organisers were, at 
best "kidding themselves". 

"I think it's a mistake to try to 
divorce cultural issues from po- 
litical issues," said D'Andrea. "Any 
sort of cultural awareness stuff, 
at its root, is sort of political. I 
think what they're hoping for is 
to raise awareness, which is po- 
litical." 

One student was particularly 
surprised that the co-ordinators 
of SALSA which is a Latin Ameri- 
can cultural group, should even 
want to have an apolitical 
Culturefest. 

"Culture cannot be separated 
from the political, especially when 
you're talking about Latin 
America at a white bread institu- 
tion such as McGill," he said. 



ticularly concerned about the fact 
that the only discussion about 
Africa, entitled My Life in Uganda 
as a Canadian, is not being given 
by a missionary who went to 
Uganda, not from an African 
perspective. 

Cornell Wright, vp internal, 
played an active role in publiciz- 
ing the events. He was dismayed 
to discover that students were 
offended. However he did state 
that a lack of communication 
between student groups on cam- 
pus and orginisers was partly to 
blame. According to Wright, 
these problems can easily be rec- 
tified. 

"There is always potential for 
an anti— oppression week. If 

there are groups that didn't 
1 feel comfortable, I'd be more 
\ than happy to set up a week 
L for them," said Wright, 
m From all accounts, this 
M year's Culturefest could be 
A the biggest and most suc- 
^ cessful one McGill hasseen 
LA since the annual festival 
MjL began in 1987. No less 
-ÿ'MV l * ian ^ Students' Soci- 
ety organizations, up 
PlyM from 5 last year, are 
included in the line- 



bish" and feels it 
has no place at McGill. 

"I think McGill is really trying 
to make itself out to be a really 
progressive school by clumping 
the world into a week of cultural 
appropriation," she said. 

Black Students' Network Cul- 
tural Chair Moji Anderson said 
that, while she didn't find the 
slogan offensive, it might be "a 
little misleading". 

"Although we will get a 
glimpse of different cultures, we 
won't be getting the whole story. 
I don't see it as cultural imperial- 
ism, but I do see how some stu- 
dents might feel that way," said 
Anderson. 

While glancing at a Culturefest 
pamphlet, Katedza was not im- 
pressed with the program for 
Tuesday night's Dance Crawl, 
which invites students to "learn 
their fave dance: african, salsa, 
dabkeh, step, israeli..." 

"Excuse me, what's 'African 
dance'?" she demanded. 

Other students of colour have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
picture of the world which 
Culturefest is presenting, noting 
the abscence of Asia from the 



program. 

Several Black students are par- 

i:‘jj ..... r 



» up. 

"As I told all the 
clubs, this is really 
the opportunity for 
all the clubs to get 
out there. I really 
pushed them, be- 
cause all the other events, 
Welcome Week and Activities 
Night, people don't really pay 
attention to the cultural groups," 
said Scarone. 

It could also be the first 
Culturefest which doesn't turn 
out to be a financial disaster. Last 
year's effort left the Students' 
Society, which is responsible for 
any deficit incurred by 
Culturefest, with a $6 320 bill, 
about $2 000 more than they 
budgeted for. 

This year increased advertis- 
ing and generally more realistic 
budgeting might keep 
Culturefest from getting too deep 
in the red. 

"CKUT is working with on air 
promotions. Voyage Campus has 
donated the grand prize of a trip, 
LaBatts is printing tickets and we 
have an event where we'll be 
selling beer. Coke provides us 
with a free product," said Keith 
Gallup, the Student Society's pro- 
gramming and marketting co- 
ordinator. 

Students' Society also hopes 
to raise money at the Interna- 
tional Gala Evening, which will 
be a showcase of performances 
of McGill's multicultural organi- 
zations, and tomorrow's Satel- 
lites concert, which is co-spon- 
sored by the AUS. 
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Chewing the Culturefest cud 

McGill students speak out 



Despite the fact that whether or 
not it might be genuine or it might 
not be I think we should go ahead 
and try and do something with it, 
justbecausesomeonewhomayhave 
a genuine interest in it would get 
some good out of it anyway, regard- 
less of why SSMU is doing it. 

— Jena Martin 

just a general concern that these 
types of "culturefests" always present 
the same aspect of a culture which is 
the easiest ones to represent, like 
food, and music, and clothes maybe, 
and you always leave with a sort of 
superficial image. 

But then again, its also hard to try 
to keep peoples' interests in intro- 
ducing them to a culture so I don't 
know if this is the best way but I just 
feel people don't really get a real 
appreciation or at least a respected 
impression of culture. 

— Mubrat Beyene 

I just think political stuff should be 
avoided because we have to learn to 
get along here. People don't get 
along in other places, we shouldn't 
carry that over here. We should just 
peacefully coexist. All we should do 
is get people to be aware of our 
culture, but not the problems be- 



Personally I think Culturefest is 
great because it introduces the 
McGill community to all the differ- 
ent cultural groups that actually ex- 
ist at McGill. It gives a chance to the 
cultural groups to expose them- 
selves, because some people don't 
even know that some clubs exist. 

I don't know about a week being 
enough to explore all the cultures, 
personally I think it takes a lifetime to 
explore all the cultures, but it 
(Culturefest) gives you a good in- 
sight into it, it gives you an idea of 
whichever culture you would like to 
explore more, and then its up to you 
to go into it basically. 

— Julie Picard 

I thought it was kind of weirdly 
spaced in the semester, in that its 
right when everyone is completely 
above the barrel in homework and 
they have no time to do all of this 
stuff, second of all its in themiddleof 
winter and just in this building basi- 
cally, and so if you don't happen to 
come by, you don't get to know any 
of it happening, you kind of see the 
posters, but you don't bother to 
come. 

I thought it was really weird to 
have a Culturefest and the whole 
thing seems to be on Switzerland for 



pick Switzerland? Why pick a typi- 
cally Western country? I just thought 
Switzerland was a bad idea. 

I think its sort of a waste of stu- 
dents' money because there's going 
to be nobody going to it. Its a good 
idea but it needs maybe a different 
pitch. 

— Sara Mayo 

It is kind of interesting, what I 
have known about events going on, 
I did notice the Switzerland thing, 
the other stuff wasn't very visible, 
and I think that's problematic. 

But I think it is an important event 
to have. I'd much rather see the 
SSMU spending money on some- 
thing like this rather than what they 
had at the beginning of the year 
with all those corporations handing 
out stuff, that's bullshit. Culturefest 
should happen then. 

— Ivana Vukov 

I never really heard about it any- 
where in school, I never really saw 
any flyers. 

I think its a good idea to have 
Culturefest, to show each person's 
culture and get to know other cul- 
tures as well, but I find that the 
general mood at McGill is that peo- 
ple just don't seem to care. They 



worry about studying. 

Either its not advertised enough, 
or people just don't want to walk all 
the way here (Union Building). For 
example, people in medicine or in 
physiology, they don't want to walk 
all the way down to lower campus. 

Since we live in a cosmopolitan 
country I don't think we should 
emphasize Switzerland or any other 
country specifically. This is a 
culturefest, it's where all cultures 
come together, we don't really need 
to emphasize one culture. I don't 
think it's really fair. 

What I would recommend is in- 
stead of having one big thing, like 
the gala event in one spot, why not 
have smaller events all over the 
school, and make it more accessible 
to other groups. 

— Hovig Tanielian 

If I am going to go to any events, 
it depends on the culture repre- 
sented, if my culture is in it, I might 
go. If I develop an interest in other 
cultures, I might go. 

— Vehazoun Guekguezian 

compiled by Minelle D'Souza 



tween our cultures. 

— Manoj Rao 



some strange reason. Why did they 



Resolving conflict: hindered by our own systems 

First Culturefest lecture attracts small audience 




Jack Jedwab and Robert Vachaux 

BY tvfFT A ntf Montréal addressed the tiny au- 
NEWTON dience of about twelve. They at- 
tributed the city's racial prob- 
Apparently, race and ethnic- lems to the white majority's xeno- 
ityarenotissuesthatdrawcrowds phobia, 
at McGill. "People just don't seem to be 

So few people came to Mon- able to adjust to a changing sod- 
day's speakers' panel on Break - ety," said Jedwab. 
ing the Barriers: Ethnicity and Rac- Identifying language, religion, 

isminMontréal thatitwas moved ethnicity and national identity as 
from its original Leacock 132 the categories by which culture is 
venue to a cozy table at the Alley, currently defined, Jedwab said 
As part of Culturefest '93, Jack that the rise in the importance of 
Jedwab of the Canadian Jewish language as a means of cultural- 
Congress and Robert Vachaux identification was reasonable for 
from the Intercultural Institute of Québec's language tension. 



Robert Vachaux pointed to the 
existence of the nation state sys- 
tem as the root of cultural intol- 
erance in western society. Citing 
the example of example of Na- 
tive people, he said that the capi- 
talist nation state system has 
surplanted community culture as 
the means of collective identifi- 
cation. 

"Essentially the system has 
become our culture. I personally 
believe that the problem today is 
thatwe're thinking always within 
the context of the nation state 
that doesn't give a damn about 
cultures," said Vachaux. "I think 
the greatest obstacle to inter- 
cultural relations is money, de- 
mocracy, human rights... all our 
values system that we think is 
universal is not." 

As an example of cultural and 
politically imperialism, Vachaux 
talked about the selective inclu- 
sion of Native peoplein the North 
American political system, 

"We define them in relation to 
ourselves. We will never speak to 
their traditional leaders, only to 
those who we have elected," he 
said. 








TIRED OF BEING AT THE BOTTOM OF 
THE SOCIAL SHIT HEAP? 

Want to slither up the academic ladder to a position where 
you can really do some damage? Well, here's your chance! 
Applications are now being accepted for outgoing principal 
David Johnson's job! All are welcome! Impress your friends, 
please your mother! Who knows? You could be the next 
person to send this institution one step further on the road 
to complete and utter destruction! 

What's that awful smel? 

The vultures gather today, at 1 6h, in 
Shatner B-03, for the Daily Culture 
meeting. Come feast on the rotting 
carcasses of past issues. 

Stay for the Big Daily staff meeting at 
1 7h. Strange and terrible experi- 
ments will be conducted. 
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McGILL GRADUATES 
After you have had your 
yearbook picture taken... 
Come to 

DdVID S PHOTO STUDIO 

fora FREE SITTING 

The very best in 
graduation photographs 
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Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 
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8000 Dccaric Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P2S4 
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STUDENT PRICES 

Mens' cuts $10 

Women - Shampoo, condition, blow dry, style $ 1 5 

Relaxers $30 

Curls $45 
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RESTAURANT 



ENJOY 2 FREE CLASSICS OF CINEMA EVERY NIGHT 



iTable (l’hte:fro m $ 795“ 



Mount Royal Operatic Society Inc. 

Trial by Jury 




SILENCE IN COURT! 






Gilbert & Sullivan 
In The Moot Court 
Date: Fri/Sat, Nov 5/6, 1993 

Time: 6:30 & 8:30 pm 
PUce: McGill University 
Chancellor Day Hall 
Faculty of Law 
NW comer Peel/Dr. Pcnfield 
Price: S6.00 

Tickets: Call 483-5607/487-2530 
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Don’t miss it! 



NOVEMBER 8 

McGill University: 12pm, Room B-9/10 
Concordia University: 3pm. H-619 



Paris..... $463 Sydney $1560 
London . $489 Tokyo ..$1109 



CERTAIN CONDITIONS APPLY 



f-1 VOYAGES CAMPUS 

2085 Union, Suite L8 3480 McTavish (Student Union) 
284-1368 398-0647 
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Trade-not-aid an 
imperialist lie 
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are a growing number in North Guy Debord once wrote that 
America. Alocal example is Bridge- tourism was the chance to go and 
head Canada, an OXFAM-run see what has been made banal, 
company which deals with coop- With Third World Chic, you can 
eratively-organized producers. bring it back home with you. 

"We want to promote indig- With few exceptions (Pales- 
enous art and local designs, lo- tinian kafiyehs and "Free Tibet" 
cal products," said ]acqui t-shirts are the only ones I can 
MacDonald, director of Bridge- think of), these clothes and 
head Canada. handicrafts involve no political 

ATOs, most of which are non- solidarity with the people mak- 
profit, claim to put the actual ing them. Instead, they presents 
producers of handicrafts in con- a depoliticized world of funky 
trol by reducing their depend- countries where brown people 
ence on elite intermediaries and make rhythmic music, 
a shifting global market. "Jamaica would be seen, for 

First of all, amuchlargershare instance, as a country where 
of the money goes to the actual everybody wears red, green and 
producers. Also, ATOs often pay gold," said Moji Anderson, cul- 
up to a year in advance, so pro- tural issues chair for McGill's 
ducersarelessvulnerabletofluc- Black Students Network, 

tuating markets. "It trivializes these cultures, 

Often, this is accompanied by because a culture is reduced to 
marketing advice, in terms of the level of clothing," she said, 
both making products more con- "Appreciation isn't necessarily 

sumer-friendly and providing in- established." 
formation about export markets. It also allows liberal whites to 
Some ATOs, such as AID to Arti- feel they are participating in a 
sans, focus on helping local arti- multicultural world culture, 
sans start up their own long- which really is just a global 
term organizations which can economy run by the vestiges of 
then survive independently. European colonialism. 

At present, though, ATOs rep- "It puts people of colour in 
resent a very small share of the the position of serving the west- 
market and are growing slowly, ern market," said Rima Banerji, 
And they are all aware that by the coordinator of Shakti, a 
making this trade more equita- McGill collective for women of 
ble they can'tdo anything about colour. "While using the pretext 
the unjust economic situation of selling cultural appreciation, 
which makes it both possible it actually allows western 
and necessary. middlepeople to profit at the 

It reminds me, perhaps un- expense of exploited workers." 
fairly, of Bryan Johnson, the Banerji suggested that by 
Clobe & Mail reporter who first going multicultural, white stu- 
made Canadians aware of the dents are able, in their own 
plight of child prostitutes in the minds, to excuse themselves 
Phillipines with a 1 980 front- from their privilege in a white 
page article. The article gave a supremacist world, 
verypersonalaccountofthelives "It perpetuates the 
of teenaged prostitutes in Ma- multicultural ideal of containing 
nila's Ermita district. cultures, which means that only 

In December 1 991 , an article the same elements— like dance, 
in Saturday Night revealed that music or food— are allowed to 
Johnson was now running his be examined," she said, 
own strip club in Ermita, with "This kind of activity serves 
dancers doubling as prostitutes, two purposes. It relieves the con- 
He told reporter Sean O'Malley science of the white consumer, 
thatyears of trying to get kids off who is assured of his or her partici- 
the street had failed — the only pation in contributing to the eco- 
way he could really help them nomic wellbeing of these work- 
was to run a good bar. ers, and also allows them sup- 

Trade-not-aid is an imperial- posed proof of their anti-racist 
ist lie. But until the global politics, which they equate with 
economy is radically changed, multiculturalism," said Banerji. 
maybe the best the world's poor 



p Problems concentrating? 
mSl Back Pains? 

Wn V Neck Pains? 

™ Headaches? 

Call NOW. FREE spinal examinations offered to 
McGill students & staff for a limited time only. 

Dr. Paul Biancardi, D.C. Dr. Georges Côté, D.C. 
Tel: 933-2657 Tel: 932-5653 

Guy Chiropractic Clinic 
2100 Guy, suite 205 
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Remembering 
Reggae Revolutionary! 

Peter Tosh 

; , i . • • ■ ■. -■ 

A biography of a reggae super- 
star and activist Peter Tosh 



BY DAVE AUSTIN ceiving payment for his vocals. 



Together they made musical 
history, revolutionizing the Ja- 
maican music industry, first with 
the fast beat ska, and later with 
the music they became re- 
nowned for around the world, 
Reggae. 

Ska became popular in Eu- 
rope especially due to Jimmy 
Cliff in the 60's and hit big (ironi- 
cally, ska is still popular among 
skinheads and punks in England 
and elsewhere). The Waiters 
moved from ska in the early 70' s 
to slower beat reggae and never 
looked back. As Tosh said: "the 
first song hit, the second song 
hit, the third song hit. We never 
sang a song that missed." 

With their evolution to reg- 
gae came a conversion to the 
Rastafarian religion and a new 
social and political conscious- 
ness. Early Wailer reggae hits 
such as "Concrete Jungle", "Stop 
that Train", "400 Years", and 
the Tosh/Marley duet "Get Up 
Stand Up" on the Burnin', al- 
bum, représenta departure from 
the group's earlier ska hits. 

But in 1973, between the 
Burnin' and Catch A Fire albums, 
the Wailers became Bob Marley 
and the Wailers and the credits 
on the album read Chris 
Blackwell and Bob Marley as pro- 
ducers, not the Wailers. This was 
the last album on which all the 
original Wailers would perform 
together. 

Blackwell is seen by many as 
the one that orchestrated the 
split between Peter Tosh and 
Bob Marley. Bunny left, alleg- 
edly because he couldn't stand 
the rigours of being on the road. 
Concerning his own decision to 
leave the group, Tosh explains 
that there was no conflict be- 
tween him and Bob Marley. It 
was a "conflict with the 
shitstem," he said. "They were 
trying to create superstars and 
divide us". 

The "shitstem" as Tosh de- 



Unlike the romantic, sanitized 
Time Will Tell, on the late Bob 
Marley, Stepping Razor : Red X, 
Nicholas Campbell's biography 
of Peter Tosh, is real. In fact, 
much of the documentary is so 
real and vivid that it is eerie. 

What makes the film unique 
is that, in addition to the usual 
interviews and concert footage 
thataccompany most documen- 
taries of this kind, this film is 
formulated around actual tapes 
recorded by PeterTosh between 
1 983 and 1 987. The tapes were 
called RedX tapes because Tosh 
noticed that government docu- 
ments referring to him always 
had a red 'X' marked beside his 
name. 

Tosh was one of that rare 
breed of artists who combined 
his musical talents with social 
and political commentary, pro- 
ducing an art form that forces 
you to meditate and reflect. 

Born in 1 944 in Jamaica, Tosh 
grew up in the rough streets of 
Trenchtown, Kingston. He be- 
gan singing at age 4 and by 7 he 
had constructed his own string 
guitar. He learned to play the 
piano by the age of 1 3 and sang 
Christian songs, sometimes re- 

i ' » . * * 
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Tosh recounts a song he grew 
to hate, which beckoned Jesus 
to wash his black skin "white as 
snow". Interviewed in Stepping 
Razor, Dr. Carlton Stone com- 
pares Tosh to a prophet who 
never took Christianity seriously 
but merely used its tenets and 
Rastafari metaphorically as a tool 
for expression. 

Tosh, one of the founding 
members of the original Wailers, 
along with Bob Marley and 
Bunny Livingstone (now Bunny 
Wailer), was instrumental in the 
group'searlysuccess. ItwasTosh 
who set the melody and music 
to the songs and set the rhyth- 
mic tone. In fact, according to 
Tosh, he himself taught Marley 
how to play the guitar. In those 
early days, Tosh was the political 
mind of the group and, as he put 
it in an interview, "Bob Marley 
was my student." 

The Wailers were very close. 
In fact they were all related in 
some way or another. Andrew 
Tosh, son of Peter Tosh, was 
Bunny Wailer's nephew, and 
Bunny Wailer's sister was the 
half sister of Bob Marle/s sister. 
As one interviewee in the film 
put it, "they moved like broth- 
ers." 

i.V t • V 1. O : v 



scribes it is was the music indus- 
try and, more specifically, Chris 
Blackwell and his recording la- 
bel Island Records. Blackwell felt 
that Bob Marley was more mar- 
ketable as the leaderof the group 
because of his shy, less outspo- 
ken demeanourand thefact that 
his father was white, which sup- 
posedly made Marley more ac- 
ceptable to a wider audience. 

Judging from the popularity 
of Marley in his lifetime and the 
resurgence of his popularity to- 
day, Blackwell was probably 
right. Marley was more market- 
able and palatable to a wider 
audience. He was already the 
lead singer in that he sang most 
of the songs. But, as Tosh stated, 
he was by no means the group 
leader. 

Despite his success with the 
Wailers and a string of hit singles 
in Jamaica whilst still part of the 
group, it took him two years to 
earn a recording contract. 

"Tosh had his own way of 
doing things," said one music 
associate in the film. "They 
[record producers and compa- 
nies] didn't know how to deal 
with him." 

Tosh made record producers 
and audiences uneasy because 
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he was ruthless in his criticism of 
injustice and unpredictable. You 
never knew exactly what he was 
going to say once he had a mi- 
crophone in his hand. 

True to his idiom that "only 
the truth can make man free", 
Tosh madeitverydearwherehe 
stood concerning his music. 

"If I wasn't a singer I'd be a 
revolutionary. I'd be killing 
bambadaat babylon (oppres- 
sors) everyday," said Tosh in the 
film. 

An uncompromising voice 
of the oppressed 

It is statements like this that 
have led Jamaican dub poet 
Mutabaruka and others to com- 
pare Tosh to Malcolm X. The 
comparisons are not unfounded. 
Tosh articulated the problems 
and feeling of the Jamaican 
masses and oppressed Africans 
around theworld. Like Malcolm, 
hewaswithoutcompromiseand 
for this he gained the respect 
and admiration of the Black 
masses and other oppressed 
people. In his 1982 concert in 
South Africa, he was greeted like 
a king by Black South Africans. 

But his popularity among the 
undepriveliged Jamaicans 
earned him the scorn and de- 
spise of the Jamaican govern- 
ment and police. In 1977 he 
made a speech at the One Love 
concert organised by the gangs 
of Kingston to put and end to 
the government backed blood- 
shed that was costing dozens of 
lives. 

At the concert, Tosh virulently 
criticized the government and 
main opposition party for ne- 
glecting the poor and sponsor- 
ing political violence. He 
charged the police with corrup- 
tion and murder and noted that 
only the Jamaican poor go to jail 
while the rich and powerful crimi- 
nals go free. 

Whereas Tosh unequivocally 
criticised the government as an 
oppressor of the Jamaican peo- 
ple, Marley called the political 
opponents, Michael Manley, and 
Edward Seaga (who was well- 
known in Jamaica to be a stooge 
for the CIA who sponsored much 
of the electoral violence in Ja- 
maica throughout the 70's and 
80's), to shake hands in "unit/' 
on stage. 

Inevitably, Tosh was never as 
commercially succesful as 
Marley. 

But he was just as popular, 
particularly in various parts of 
Africa. With songs such as "Apart- 
heid", "African", "Recruiting 
Soldiers", "The Poor Man Feel 
It", "Mama Africa", and "Come 
Together," Tosh established 



himself as a major voice in the 
hearts and minds of the down 
trodden. He was born and raised 
in the ghettos of Trench Town 
and he neverforget it, even with 
his fame and fortune. 

Stepping Razor is insightful, 
riveting at times, and eerie at 
others, as we hear Tosh proph- 
esy that he will be murdered for 
what he believes and represents 
yet, as was the case with Malcolm 
X, he cannot escape the inevita- 
ble. 

Why was Peter Tosh killed 
and by whom? Some have al- 
leged that his murder was the 
result of a robbery attempt. Oth- 
ers have suggested that it was 
the work of an old friend, Lippo, 
who took a gun rap for Tosh 
nine years earlier and did not 
feel he was adequately compen- 
sated for his years in jail. 

One of the theories which is 
put forth in the film and is be- 
lieved by a number of people 
close to Peter Tosh is that, seen 
as a threat to the Jamaican gov- 
ernment and the interests of Ja- 
maican capitalists class, he was 
assasinated. Given that murder 
attempts were made against Bob 
Marley, this can hardly be called 
a conspiracy theory. 

A few months after his One 
Love speech, Tosh was brutally 
beaten by the Jamaican police. 
He survived only by playing dead, 
fooling the police into believing 
that they had already killed him. 
Friendsand associates often told 
him that they were aware that 
thepoliceandotherofficialswere 
going to try and kill him. 

Tosh was gunned down in his 
home along with I Tree, a popu- 
lar radio host. Both he and Tosh 
were bidding for a Jamaican 
Broadcasting Corporation radio 
station which would have cer- 
tainly included alot of anti-gov- 
ernment sentiments. 

Lippo, Tosh's boyhood friend, 
was convicted for the murder in 
a trial that lasted eleven min- 
utes, perhaps the shortest trial in 
Jamaican history. The other two 
"robbers" involved were never 
caught but rumors have it that 
they were killed in streets of King- 
ston or New York. 

Whatever the case may be, 
the details surrounding Tosh's 
murder/assassination are more 
complicated than has been offi- 
cially acknowledged. As 
Mutabaruka put it, "those who 
won't compromise are the ones 
that get murdered." As was 
Malcolm, so was Peter Tosh. 

Today is the last day that Step- 
ping Razonv/// be showing at 
Cinéma de Paris at 3:00pm and 
9:30 pm. 
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Sensitive grunge 

Radiohead in concert 



di/c review/ 
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BY REYNALD 
HOSKINSON 

The band came on, and for a 
terrifying moment I thought I 
had been transported by some 
dimensional time-space 
anomaly to the Verdun arena. 

It was Nirvana in the flesh — 
there was the big tall base player, 
and Kurt Cobain with shining 
Rod Stewart hair. But wait, who 
was this fifth guy standing near 
the drum set, and why was the 



big tall guy playing 
guitar? 

When the first 
song didn't subject 
me to loads of dis- 
tortion and that fa- 
miliar Cobain wail, 
I saw the light — it 
was a toned down, 
sensitive grunge 
band. It was 
Radiohead. 

Granted, there 
were the 

occcasional periods 
where the volume 
rose and Radiohead 
wailed away with 
abandon (you 

couldn't miss them 
— the strobe lights 
would go on and 
hair went flying...) 
For the most part, 
however, the band 
mainlyreliedonthe 
anguish and melo- 
drama of ballads, 
exemplified by the 
monster hit single 

"Creep". 

This was my first gig at the 
club Woodstock, and I wasn't 
impressed. There are two rooms: 
one entirely for pool and a main 
bar/danceffoor. I hey must have 
sold enough tickets to fill both, 
and of course no one is going to 
play pool during the set, so it felt 
like one big sardine tin. 

Being cheek to cheek with sev- 
eral sweating fans bellowing all 
the words to Creep, as exciting as 
itmightsound,wasaboutasmuch 



fun as sticking a vacumn cleaner 
hose up your nose at full suction. 

The highlight of the show 
was the opening act. Prya 
Thomas has a beautiful voice, 
and captivated the audience 
with only her acoustic guitar as 
backup. The subtle nuances of 
melody were like the pictoresque 
trickle of a fresh water brook, a 
welcome escape from the hot 
and crowded conditions of 
Woodstock. 

The sheer number of people 
wearing Radiohead memorabilia 
and harmonizing with the band 
brought home the fact that the 
British Invasion is still very much 
alive. Along with Suede, they 
have mastered the art of 'sensi- 
tive, l-have-feelings-too' lyrics 
backed with semi-distorted gui- 
tar. They looked like they be- 
lieved what they were singing, 
but the audience never really 
got involved beyond the inevi- 
table sing-along to Creep. 

I took objection to the lyrics 
"I don't belong here \ I am a 
weirdo." As sincere as his voice 
is, he just doesn't come off as a 
downtrodden freak who feels 
alienated by society. With the 
raising of Nirvana to rock icon 
status, and the sudden shift from 
what was previously alternative 
to the mainstream. Radiohead 
just look and sound like normal 
guys playing normal songs. 

You're right, Radiohead, you 
don't belong here. You belong 
in Verdun auditorium, playing 
in front of thousands of scream- 
ing fans. 



Hard to Gage the Rage 



BY I LANA 
KRO NICK 

It is difficult to tell if it is more 
important for Rage Against the 
Machine to blow us away with 
their impressive amalgamof rock 
and rap or to communicate to 
its listeners their radical political 
agenda. 

One thing, however, is clear: 
Rage's music is an outlet for 
their anti-establishment politics 
— it is agitpop aimed at pen- 
etrating the vulnerable and im- 
pressionable minds of North 
America's young alternative 
music lovers. And because Rage's 
hard rock sound is so aggressive 
and so compelling, its appended 
political message successfully 
contributes to the infection. 

While Saturday night was an 
evening of celebrated musical 
talent, it was also undoubtedly, 
a political movement against the 
corruptive measures of modern 
society. 

The statement was constantly 
reinforced. Anti-censorship and 
pro-native rights propaganda 
was widely distributed. 



The opening act. State of the 
Nation, a thrashing alterno-rock 
trio, made it clear that they too 
subscibed to the extremist poli- 
tics of the headlining act. They 
shouted lyrics like "the workers 
will have no power" and ended 
the set by proclaiming "I know 
you're killing my children, I know 
you're killing me. Peace." 

While the punk-rawk outfit 
Quicksand, the second act, had 
no apparent agenda of their own 
(although their obviously Fugazi- 
influenced sound may hint at 
theirsupport of the DC champs' 
ethic of non-exploitative music 
production), they certainly con- 
tributed to the musical intensity 
of the event. Quicksand's deliv- 
ery of grinding guitar overtop 
raunchy vocals, pulsating rhyth- 
mic bass and soulfully-swung 
pounding drums threw the 
crowd into an hour long 
moshing frenzy. 

And then came Rage Against 
the Machine. Opening the set 
with "Bombtrack", the first song 
off their self-titled debut album, 
frontman Zack de la Rocha 
cranked the energy level up to 



eleven as he danced about furi- 
ously spewing out a detailed call 
to arms. 

About halfway through the 
show, Rocha pulled out a book 
(whose author and title I unfor- 
tunatelycouldnotdecipher)and 
began citing the relevant pas- 
sages. "Ithad to be theKGB...the 
FBI.. .the CIA... it had to be or- 
ganized crime. ..Time 

magazine.. .library books.. .the 
music business.. .it had to be 
through force, world wide and 
full of money.. .through force, 
world wide and full of money." 
By the time he had finished, the 
cheer was deafening. 

Rage plays heavy. Very harsh, 
high pitched guitar riffs, throb- 
bing bass, tight, smashing drums 
— at times, the sound is border- 
ing on metal. This, together with 
Zack's politically loaded rapped 
lyrics, fierce and vehement, af- 
fords the band a certain po- 
tency. 

As they played their brand of 
hard rock, tastefully built around 
indoctrinating vocals, with key 
phrases repeated and repeated 
and repeated until their final 



Bratmoblle 

Pottymouth 

I guess what I like about 
Bratmobile is the concept of 
Bratmobile. The name of their 
group and newrelease entitled 
"Pottymouth" conjure up im- 
ages of good girls with sweet 
smiles smashing their dolly's 
heads in. 

Essential riot girl material — 
hot pink plastic barettes and 
lipstick — become a way of 
reclaiming the feminine and 
renaming it as strong and 
pissed off. This image of the 
counter feminine, putting the 
frills of femininity in a new 
context, is jammed into the 1 6 
tracks on Pottymouth. Instead 
of typical pop girl romance, 
they sing, "you think it's just a 

Vinx 

The Storyteller 

Ever since Sting signed this 
percussionist/vocalist/song- 
writer to his Pangaea record 
label, the journey has solely 
been uphill. Vinx simply im- 
proves with time. 

The Storyteller is his third 
album. It illustrates a spectrum 
of musical styles incorporating 
jazz with salsa and rap with 
opera, samba with flamenco 
and R&B with classical. This 
may sound like a jumble of 
contradictions, but it's not. 

Vinx steers you from beauti- 
ful ballads with classical over- 
tones, like "Please Come Back", 
to songs like "What's Come 
Over Me?" with heavy metal 
influenced hump, to the in- 
triguing meeting place of fla- 
menco and salsa in "Armida". 

Klrsty MacColl 
Titanic Days 

Kirsty MacColl has come a 
long way since her brief stint 
as a Pogues sidekick in "Fairy- 
tale of New York." 

Her second full-length re- 
lease, Titanic Days, picks up 
where the lyrically inspired 
Electric Landlady left off, but 
takes us in new stylistic direc- 
tions. MacColl keeps things 
fresh as she experiments in 
urban, hip-hop influenced 



climactic reinstatement, I felt 
myself utterly mesmerized by 
the sheer power propagated by 
the band. It was the ever popu- 
lar "Killing in the Name" and 
there I was riding right along 
with every peak and release. 

Looking around the room, I 
saw a sea of energy. Waves of 
people jumping and rumping 
with clenched fists held high 
crying "fuckyou I won't do what 
you tell me!" 

And then it occurred to me. 
These people were but imitat- 
ing the man on stage, saying 
what he proclaimed, doing what 
he told them. Wasn't this the 



LOVE thing/Fuck yer fuckin' 
LOVE thing." 

The problem is, as enthusi- 
astic as their apparent ideol- 
ogy is in flipping the stagnant 
norm of our bubble gum child- 
hoods, musically they're em- 
bryonic: full of potential but 
not quite developed yet. 

In the meantime they are a 
great expression of girliness 
and the strength that word 
can imply. So put on you best 
valley girl accnet, pop some 
strawberry bubble gum inyour 
mouth, slide onyourpink com- 
bat boots and run out and buy 
Pottymouth, you little brats. 

By jeanna Steele 



This unique album has some- 
thing for everyone. 

The album also features the 
piano mastery of Stevie Won- 
der, the versatile vocals of 
Omar, and the jazzy voice of 
Cassandra Wilson, amongst 
others. These artists contrib- 
ute to the creation of a story 
that is told through the lyrical 
poetry of the artist, Vinx. 

His poetry primarily speaks 
of love that reaches beyond 
racial, cultural, religious, and 
social boundaries in order to 
create bliss.. .in order to make 
people feel incredible. One 
thing's for sure- once you've 
finished listening to this album, 
you too will probably feel in- 
credible. 

By Rumbi Katedza 



sounds and remains surpris- 
ingly insightful as she explores 
the torments of human rela- 
tionships with a dark yet sharp 
wit. MacColl seamlessly melds 
her distinctly contemporary 
lyrics with timeless traditional 
melodies, producing songs 
that are both sensitive and pro- 
vocative. 

By Peter Parker 



blind acceptance he so ardently 
revolted against? 

I turned my head. There he 
was, a ring master. On his side a 
security guard with a billy club 
gripped tightly in his hand. 

Understandably, it is very dif- 
ficult to claim such total integ- 
rity without reeking of hypoc- 
risy. But does Rage Against the 
Machine recognize it? Are they 
aware of the forms by which 
they practiced? Ordo they leave 
the stage content that a great 
time was had and that hope- 
fully, a few people out there 
actually understood what all the 
preaching was about? 
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Ads may ba placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-17, Univer- 
sity Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
1 4h00, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$2.75 per day ($1 1 .00 per week). McGill 
Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3.75 
per day ($15.00 per week). All others: 
$5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day for 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST 
or PST. For more information, please 
visit our office in person or call 398- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-ap- 
pear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to print 
any classified ad. 



1 - Housing 



To Share - Beautiful 7'/?- fur- 
nished duplex with one other person, 
high ceilings, woodwork, balconies - 
Metro Villa Maria - Non-smoker. No- 
vember 484-5171. 

Room to Rent in condo, Furnished 
facing metro. 1 5 mins. from McGill $325/ 
month, negotiable. 288-0016. After 6 
p.m. 769-2858. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Ott- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 



3 - Help Wanted 



CHRISTMAS GIFT WRAPPERS • 

Creative individuals, locations in 
downtown Toronto, North York, 
Markham. Hamilton, managers to 
$7.75/hr. Wrappers to $6.35/hr. Full/ 
part-time. Dec. 1-24.416-787-5566. 



Short of $$? Exciting part-time 
employment is available with 
Nichemark, a Toronto market- 
ing co. For more info, see the 
oiveampus employment can- 
tre. 



5 - Typing Services 



Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier)9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 

Success to all students In *93. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, ré- 
sumés, access form, applications. 25 
yrs. experience. $1.75 double space, 
7 days/week. Rapid service. On cam- 
pus - Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette 
Vigneault or Roxanne 288-9638, 288- 
0016, 

Downtown • St. Mathieu. Prof, 
word processor (F/E) w / writing skills, 
edit Eng. Phone dictation. Prof, format 
all documents. Excellent service. 933- 
8945. 

Accurate, competent and prompt 
word processing (Laser printer): the- 
ses, term papers, reports, graphics, 
résumés (editing, pick-up & delivery). 
ALAN: 289-9518. 

Word-Processing of all your docu- 
ments. WordPerfect 5.1, laser printer. 
Fr./Eng. Experienced, reliable. McGill 
staff, call evening or weekend. 484- 
5407, 

Professional, typing, formatting, 

of CV & papers, etc. in English & French, 
laser printed, very low student rates. 
Call Maha at 866-3977 ext. 5803. 

A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized CV: top consulting, format & 
print effects. Bilingual/diskette option. 
(ACCIS FORMS) Result Résumés: 48 1 • 
7049, 

RESUMES by MBA’s, Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau Member. 
3000+ students served. Owner worked 
for Procters Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 



» CLASSIFIED ADS • 



eral Foods. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939 

2200. 



6 - Services Offered 



ose Weight. You can lose up to 
pounds in 30 days. Call Rachel 851- 
1123. 



Wedding Dresa. Ivory-white. All 

silk. Long sleeves. Off-shoulder. Lit- 
tle pearls on sleeves. Short train that 
hooks up. Size 9-1 0. Excellent condi- 
lion 332-1731, 

Profitable, downtown resumé 

business for sale. 20-25 hrs./wk., 
$34,000/yr. profit! Will train. 937-1283. 



8 - To Give Away 



Old sofas to give away! Upholstery 
is stained but intact. 12 sofas (2/3- 
seaters) Visit 3708 Peel or call 874- 
1284/874-0885 (evenings). No deliv- 
ery, sorry! 
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13 - Lessons/Courses 



Law School. To learn about Cana- 
da'sonly complete pre-law educational 
program call 1-800-567-7737. 



Learn 6-string guitar, 12-string 
guitar and/or harmonica. Special low 
prices for McGill students. Easy les- 
sons - all levels - 30 yrs. exp. Lee: 
747-2566, 

Singing Lessons/Cours de Chant. 
Private lessons. Experienced teacher, 
piano accompaniment, beginner to 
advanced. Classical, folk, pop. 484- 
5407 eve, or m essage. 



1 4 - Notices 



Ashbury College alumni and re- 
cent grads attending McGill or 
Concordia are invited to a cocktail re- 
ception on Thurs, November 1 1 from 
6—8 p.m. at the Shangrila Hotel, Salon 
305. 



North American Studies is hold- 
ing a potluck Thursday Nov 4th at 4pm 
in Arts 1 10 Hope to see you there! 

Editors needed now for McGill 
Undergrad. Journal of History. Inter- 
ested? Please leave your name and 
phone # in Leacock 625, 

Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 
need to talk? Call the LBGM PeerCoun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 
to 10 pm. 

McGill Fashion Show for AIDS - 
We need models - All faculties wel- 
come to try-out! Nov. 8/10th from 5— 
8pm in Union cafeteria. Girls bring 
heels, guys bring yourselves! No expe- 
rience nec. 

Experience The Reel Retreat - a 
weekend inspired by contemporary 
film. Fri. Nov. 12— Sun. Nov. 14. Cost 
$30. For details call McGill Newman 
Centre 398-4106. 



Discovering Faces in the Bible. 
Come to Newman Centre for our Twi- 
light Retreat, Fri. Nov. 5, 5:30— 9:30pm. 
$5 contribution suggested. Call 398- 
4106 for details. 



rjl^^^^Did'ja know we oper- 
—■HpCyate on Sundays, too? 
^■jRRrWCome walk with us, 7 
r Mr lnightsaweeklSun-Thurs 
Ik vXi if 6:30 pm to 12:30 am, Fri 
& Sat 6:30 pm to 2:30 am. Call Walksafe 
at 398-2498. 

ICBEmcGILL 

L©jP 7 NIGHTLINE 



New hours!! Call 398-6246 from 
6pm— 3am, 7 days a week for any 
McGill, Montreal or lunar inlo/trivia! We 
also love to chat and quote Shake- 
speare. 



| ilii 3480 McTavish, Room B-17, Montréal, PQ H3A 1X9 (514) 398-6790 

. _____ TWO WORKING DAYS PRIOR 

Classifieds HTjTJto publication 



Print your ad clearly in the spaces provided. Each letter, punctuation mark and space between 
words takes up a space. Each character in the grey boxes will be charged an extra $0.05 per day. 




Circle the dates when you wish your ad to appear: 



SEPTEMBER 1993 
M T W Th F 

1 

7 8 9 - 

13 14 15 16 

20 21 22 23 

27 28 29 30 

JANUARY 1994 
M T W Th F 

6 

10 11 12 13 

17 18 19 20 

24 25 26 27 

31 

Highlig ht your ad: 

| Boxed Ad ] $4 □ 

Bold text within ad' $4 Q 

Larger type ( IQpl) $4Q 



OCTOBER 1993 
M T W Th F 

4 5 6 7 - 

- 13 14 

18 19 20 21 

25 26 27 28 

FEBRUARY 1994 
M T W Th F 

12 3- 

7 8 9 10 - 

14 15 16 17 

SPRING BREAK 

28 

Headline (i 2 ptboid) $4 □ 

Centered Text $4 G 

Logo (line art only) ... $10 □ 

Tiret Ihrca words arc bold Iwa o I charge. 



CLASSIFIED INDEX 



Circle the classification 

1 ...Housing 

2 ...Movers/Storage 

3 ...Help Wanted 

4 ...Help Available 

5 ....Word Processing /Typing 

6 ...Services Offered 

7 ...for Sale 

8 ....To Give Away 

9 ....Wanted To Buy 

10 ...Hldes/Tlckets 

11 ...lost& Found* 

12 ...Personal 

13 ...iessons/Courses 

14 ...notices 

15 ....Volunteers 

16 ...Musicians 

17 ...Parking 

18 ...Miscellaneous 



APRIL1994 
T W Th F 

7 



RATES 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 per day. 4 or more consecutive days, 
S2. 75 per day (Weekly rate: S 1 1.00) 

McGill Employees (with staff card): $4.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive 
days. $3. 75 per day (Weekly rate: $ 15.00) 

General Public: $5.00 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $4.25 per day 
(Weekly rate: $17.00) 

(Prices do not include applicable GST or PST) 

There is a 150 character limit on ads. There will bo a charge of $0.05 per day 
for each character over the limit. 

Ads may be placed in person or by mail. We cannot accept advertising by 
phone. Ads by mail must include cheque or money order tor the fuit amount of the 
ad, including sales taxes. 

The Daily mus t be informed of any errors within two days of publication. The 
Daily assumes no responsibility for financial loss due to errors. Our liability is 
limited to the cost of the ad. There are no cash refunds for cancelled ads. A credit 
will be applied towards future ads. Please keep your copy of this form lor 
verification. 



NOVEMBER 1993 DECEMBER 1993 

MTWThF MTWThF 

1 2 3 4 2 

8 9 10 11 

15 16 17 18 

22 23 24 25 

MARCH 1994 APRIL1994 

MTWThF MTWThF 

1 2 3 - 7- 

7 8 9 10 - 11 

14 15 16 17 

21 22 23 24 

28 29 30 31 

Method of payment: Cash □ Chequ e (min. $20) □ 

Total per insertion: 

Extra character charge: 

Ad Highlight charge: 

Subtotal: 

x No. of insertions: 

Subtotal: 

7% GST (101246437): 

4% PST ( 1 006390583 T OOO 1MK): 

TOTAL: 

Name: 

McGill ID n 

Address: 

City: Prov.: 

Postal Code: Phone: 



Office use only: 

4564-AQ : : ■ 





















IBM SLC2-66 Mhz 

B Mb Hard Disk 
Stealth 24 VLB 
•Interlaced Monitor 

Ml 

* 1.44 Drives 
MS-DOS 6.0 yl 

Mouse / 



MSGILL DAILY CULTURe 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1993 



10% OFF on COMICS’ 



'with valid student I.D. * 

\ 704 Ste. Catherin^ W., 

* 2nd floor, 

facing Eaton Centre 

8«— * 879-10831 



Restaurant 



McGILL 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 

NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days • 1 1 a.m. - 1 1:45 p.m. 



■ i . ■ .■ ■ ■ nW. _ • Si 

" GRAD 



t Shake the 
slush off & 

VIN BIG!! 

• Win 2 weeks for 
2 in Puerto Vallarta 
• scholarships 
• 35mm cameras 
just for getting your 
grad photo taken at 

dJOSTENS 

CANADA LTD. 



Are you people nuts? With exams?! Papers?! All 
nighters?! I look in the mirror and I don 't look like me!" 

Relax, we've been there. Call us and book your 
sitting when you figure out when you'll have time 
to do your laundry and get a haircut. You'll still be 
able to take advantage of the Yearbook Package 
too. Just $53 for sitting, yearbook, mailing and 
custom name stamping, and you'll get your picture 
in the yearbook in time. 

Call 499-9999 today! 



Attn: ALL STUDENTS!!!! 

Linguistically-challenged 
Editor-in-Chief of the 
Old McGill f 94 Yearbook needs 
your help. (Lots of help.) 

I'm looking for individuals to translate yearbook headings (Sports, 
Graduates, Activities, etc.) into as many languages as are represented on 
the McGill Campus. Everything from Greek to Inuktitut, Persian to 
Portugese... If you’d like to lend a hand - or word — call and leave your 

name, phone number and the language(s) " 

you can help us with. 

We're just getting underway on this year's book 
and it's not too late to get involved with 
photography, promotion, production and writing. 



YEARBOOK STAFF 
MEETING 
Rm 435 Sliatner 
Sat. Nov. 6 12-2 pm 
Info: 398-6825/843-2461 

Rm 417 
Shatner 
K 398-6825 



* BKBroier 



Chicken Sandwich 



* Buy a BK Broiler™ at the regular price and get a second 
BK Broiler™ FREE! OR *Buy a Chicken Sandwich at 
the regular price and get a second Chicken Sandwich FREE! 



Chicken Sandwich 

2001 Universit 



j Please present this coupon before ordering. Not 

■ valid with any other offer. No cash value. Applicable 
! taxes payable by bearer. Valid only at participating 
_ Burger King* Restaurants. 

J EXPIRY DATE; November 10, 1993 

■ FMI-3600* T.M. OF (M.C. DE BUHGEB KJHG CORPORATION ©1W2 



isar 



^oedaï to Sunday 

FREE ADMISSION • EVERY THURSDAY for students (with card) 



NOVEMBER 7 $7 

FROMTORONTO 

CRASH VEGAS 



November 15 $ 8 -$ 6 for students 

ROOTS ROUNDUP 

with Ray Bonneville 
Penny Lane, steel Rail 
Willow and the Echo Hunters 



petit Cam pu s 

6 to 9 pool tab/es 

UPON RESERVATION GROUP MATES SPECIAL PRICES 



57 Prince-Arthur est, Montréal Tél.:(514) 735-1259 














